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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Louis Girault, Textiles Boliviens, Ré- 
gion de Charazani, Catalogues du 
Musée de l'Homme, Série H. Amérique 
IV, Paris, 1969. 165 pages, 84 illus- 
trations, 

It is generally’ recognized that native 
weavers of the Andean areas of South 
America produce textiles of superb 
workmanship and design. Some of 
their production is market-oriented, 
but the best of it is unquestionably 
that which the Indians make for their 
own use, chiefly as costume. It is also 
true that here, as nearly everywhere, 
the surviving weaving traditions are 
constantly being threatened by ever- 
increasing pressures which encourage 
the substitution of commercial prod- 
ucts. Yet for some reason, no detailed 
studies have been made of modern 
Andean weaving. Brief and general 
accounts of some areas may be found 
in such places as the Handbook of 
South American Indians, and recent 
articles by Grace Goodell (Textile Mu- 
seum Journal, 1968, and Natural His- 
tory, December, 1969), but these 
chiefly serve to indicate some of the 
rich possibilities. The volume reviewed 
here represents the first monographic 
treatment of a stylistic unit of modern 
Andean weaving. It is therefore a 
most welcome and significant contri- 
bution. 

In general the approach taken is a 
commendable one. The author visited 
the Charazani area (northeast of Lake 
Titicaca in the western part of Bolivia) 
in 1964 and bought the textiles that 
are the subject of the monograph from 
the Indians who were making and 
using them. At the same time he re- 
corded a wealth of information on the 
cultural context and processes of the 
textiles. 

The monograph itself includes a 
40-page introduction covering the geo- 
graphical setting, the ethnic origins of 


the people and a survey of various 
aspects of the Indians’ daily life, in- 
cluding economic resources, social or- 
ganization, houses, religion and festi- 
vals, as well as a description of the 
costume, with sections on wool prep- 
aration and spinning, dyeing, weaving 
and design motifs. This text is supple- 
mented by photographs of the Indians 
in their setting. Following the intro- 
duction is the catalogue proper, de- 
scribing each of the fifty-odd textiles 
in the collection, most of which are 
illustrated with detailed photographs. 
The items collected include primarily 
the decorated parts of the costume, 
the shawls (Iliclla), belts and head- 
bands of the women (plus two skirts 
of an older type rarely seen now) and 
the ponchos, belts and bags of the 
men. 

This table of contents provides a 
breadth and, in many cases, a depth 
of information not paralleled in the 
literature for this or any other unit of 
Andean weaving. Girault has clearly 
attempted to cover everything that 
might be relevant to the textiles. There 
are a few areas, however, which ap- 
pear to be very rich, such as dance 
costume, which he mentions as being 
important but does not then elaborate 
upon. 

In the sections on textile production, 
his observations are especially full for 
the earlier steps in the process. The 
section on dyeing is of particular in- 
terest, as it includes a list of 37 dye 
plants with their Quechua and scien- 
tific names as well as several dye 
recipes. 

The descriptions of weaving and 
finishing processes are not compara- 
bly detailed, however, and will not 
satisfy the textile specialist or weaver 
interested in precise technical infor- 
mation. For example, while he de- 
scribes the formation of the pattern in 
some detail, Girault does not clearly 
describe the mechanism of the heddle 
rod and shed rod in the horizontal 
ground loom, and he says he does not 
understand the reason for the non- 
patterned sections which are in fact 
areas of terminal weaving in a four 
selvedge cloth. He does, however, 
supplement his own observations of 
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the weaving and finishing with quota- 
tions from a manuscript by Raoul 
d'Harcourt on an analysis of the fin- 
ished textiles. Harcourt’s descriptions 
are clear and enable one to picture the 
appearance of the textiles easily and 
precisely. There may be one or two 
inaccuracies, however, since in two 
Charazani headbands in the Textile 
Museum collection (T.M. 1962.50.2 
and T,.M. 1962.50.3), the beaded edg- 
ing is not applied in the way that 
Harcourt describes. Girault has now 
published Harcourt’s manuscript in a 
recent issue of the Journal de la Société 
des Ameéricanistes (“Note technolo- 
gique sur des tissus indiens modernes 
de Bolivie,” tome LIX, for 1970, p. 
171-175, Paris, 1972). Throughout the 
technical descriptions Girault is care- 
ful to point out parallels to earlier 
native processes, partly by quoting 
the early chroniclers (Cobo in particu- 
lar) and partly by drawing on Har- 
court’s knowledge of ancient tech- 
niques. 

It would be ideal if someone with 
Harcourt’s depth of knowledge of 
textiles could make field observations 
of the many interesting details of 
Andean textile production in one or 
more of the many style areas. It is, 
however, also possible for someone 
without this kind of specialized knowl- 
edge to at least make valuable obser- 
vations by following guidelines such 
as those offered by Junius Bird (“Sug- 
gestions for recording of data on spin- 
ning and weaving and the collecting 
of material,” The Kroeber Anthropo- 
logical Society Papers, no. 22, Spring 
1960, pp. 1-9). In an area where weav- 
ing is still a living art, it is a shame to 
have to rely primarily on post mortem 
analysis of the textiles for our knowl- 
edge of their techniques. Not inciden- 
tally, a thorough investigation of 
modern weaving processes would also 
be likely to shed light on some impor- 
tant aspects of ancient textiles. 

There is, then, a great deal of un- 
charted territory of tremendous poten- 
tial in Andean weaving, and Louis 
Girault and the Musée de l’Homme 
are to be congratulated for recogniz- 
ing this fact and undertaking this 
pioneer effort. A.P.R. 


